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Critical Notices, 



land, during the period which intervened 
between the rite of tbe Covenanters and 
the revolution of 1688. 



The War** of Mai tin Doyle. Dublin: 

Wm. Curry and Co. 6th Edition. 
That Ireland is as fertile and productive 
a country for its extent, as one on the 
broad earth, no one will deny — that it is 
capable of administering to the wants* 
comforts, and pleasures, of a very huge 
population, none will dispute — whence 
then, comes the poverty of its inhabitant*} 
We think we may shortly reply to the 
question, by asserting, that it is owing to 
the bad habits of its people, who neither 
desire to preserve that peace and order 
which, generate capital, nor to acquire 
that education which, when possessed of 
capital, knows how to extend and direct 
its efficiency into new and beneficial chan- 
nels. Ireland then, though capable by 
nature, is certainly not so productive as it 
should be. Any traveller accustomed to 
the cultivation and profitable returns of 
other countries, who journeys along our 
roads, must be surprised to observe snch 
soil as ours producing wretched crops, 
weeds occupying as much space as the 
wheat or the oats with which they are in- 
termingled, and our pasture-fields so pes- 
tered with thistles and ragweed, that now, 
as in Ossian's time, the laay inhabitants 
seeiu, in its season, to have no other oc- 
cupation, hut to pursue the thistle's braird; 
we say this, and much more of the same 
character may be observed. Shall we not 
then hail the introduction of such a work 
as that of Mister Martin Doyle, which in 
a happy, humorous, and still truly sensi- 
ble way, communicates information, ridi- 
cules bad customs, and would turn the 
Irish from their lazy, intemperate, impro- 
vident, and unseemly habits to new pro- 
pensities, practices, and apprehensions, 
which would give them a self respect, an 
independence, a power of generating ca- 
pital, which has been hitherto unknown 
amongst ihem. Martin Ooyla is certainly 
not only a very instructive, but a very 
amusing personage. His works, as his 
publisher, or he himself, pleases to call 
his four very useful tracts, are calculated 
to do more good to Ireland, than the folio 
works of other, and prouder authors. 
If, as Franklin or Swift said, he that 
makes two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before.is a benefactor to the 
human race, we may well assign to tbe 



person who calls himself Martin Doyle, a 
niche amongst those who have been so 
usefully engaged for their country and 
the human race. The works of Martin 
Doyle, comprise four tracts, viz.— 1st, 
lliuls to Small Farmers on Laud-fences, 
Cottages, &c. &c— 2d, Hints on Road- 
work, Ventilation, Health, Dress, Tem- 
perature, etc. — 8d, Hints on Planting, 
Cattle. Fowls, Agricultural Implements, 
Ac. — 4th, Irish Cottagers. 

The Family Library, No* XVII. The 
Life of Bruce, tbe Abyssinian Traveller. 
By Major F. B. Head. London t John 
Murray, Albeuwrle-street;.18S0. 
Having already devoted to Africa, and 
African Travellers, as much space as we 
could possibly spare to the subject in «nr 
present number, we shall only say that 
the volume before us will- most amply 
repay the perusal of those who feel in- 
terested in the adventures of the in- 
trepid Bruce. It contains a number of 
pleasing anecdotes; and altogether we 
consider Mr. Head to have acquitted him- 
self very respectably. It is decidedly a 
creditable little volume — one which we 
have no douht will give general satisfac- 
tion. 



The Excitement; or a Book to indnce 
young people to read, for 1831; con- 
taining remarkable appearances in na- 
ture, signal preservations, and Such in- 
cidents as are peculiarly fitted to arrest 
the youthful mind. Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh. 
On a hasty glance over this little book, 
we think it well suited to answer the pur- 
pose for which it is designed'. It contains 
a number of interesting stories, select and 
original, many of them calculated not 
only to amuse, but to fix impressions of a 
useful nature on the youthful mind. 

Harrington, or Memoirs of a Peer. 3 vols. 

Hurst and Co. London, 1830. 
In an age like the present, when tobacco 
and nitrous oxide gas, are classed as " in- 
toxicating liquors |"* when a grave his- 
torian asserts, that " Hindustan is a trade 
of country in the north-eastern quarter of 
Asia <"f when we are told that the Bel- 
gians revolted for no* reason at all, at aH, 
except the Irish one for fm, or the 
French one (or fashion; when a single 
sentry out- Samsons Samson, and receives 
his reward ; % wheu the overture toGuil- 



• Vide « Domestic Chemistry," by Mr. Donovan, M.D. M.R.I.A. 4c. Lardner's 
Cab. Cyc. 

t» History of India." Rev. G. R. Gleig, MA. M.R.S.L. 4c. Family Library. 

% Vide «• Morning Post," which lately told a " Munchausen," about a single 
sentry slopping a riotous mob of 2000— two thousand persons, who were on their 
way by St. James's or the Horse Guards, where he was posted, and who, as tbe re- 
port goes on to say, was two days after made a/uW corporal. 
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iaumo Tell is pronounced sublime, by a 
person claiming to understand English 
and music ;* and when people go to be 
cured before they have any disease ;f 
in short, when the " nous avous change 
toute cela," appears to be the reigning 
motto, it is " quite refreshing" to meet 
a book, which, recommended neither by 
glaring absurdity nor startling paradox, 
grounds its claims to public favour, on the 
more old-fashioned merits of lively ima- 
gination, quickness in perceiving, and 
skill in describing the shades of character, 
and a style considerably formed for a de- 
butant in the literary world. We have 
been led to these remarks, from having 
accidentally cast our eyes over these little 
volumes, the title of which is prefixed to 
this article ; and which from a press of bu- 
siness, have lain for some time unregarded 
on our table, amidst a crowd of more bulky 
competitors. 

We understand this is the first work of 
our author, who is an Irishman, and very 
youug — certainly a reason with us, for 
relaxing the severity of our critical brow; 
as we were never much possessed with 
Charles Macklin's fancy, for " choking 
young singing birds." However, in truth, 
it stands not much in need of indulgence. 
Its faults are chiefly lho>e of inexperience, 
which time will soon correct 5 and our 
author displays no inconsiderable ac 
quaintance with men and books, and has 
evidently been conversant in some of the 
scenes he depicts. 

But a truce with description. Let us 
now introduce "our author himself in 
his own books," which by the way he 
seems occasionally to have doubted, whe- 
ther he would call Memoirs of a Peer, or 
a Puppy. Had he followed Dryden's re- 
ceipt, and joined the two, it would have 
saved his so long " halting between two 
opinions.*' 

The book commences with a genealogi- 
cal deduction of the noble house of Vere, 
(of which the hero is a scion) from an 
operative yclept Veer, who though in the 
trade, could never, from his name, have 
been the t; Harmonious Blacksmith." 
But as we are no great genealogists, we 
must pass over ihe rest of this chapter, 
although it contains some mighty pretty 
reflections on '* that little magic gem — 
a tear ;" and, rather ungallantly classes 
women with crocodiles, from the facility 
with which they are both said to shed salt 
tears. We must also pass over our hero's 
school-boy days, merely remarking that 
the feuds described are a little too deep, 



and deadly for so tender an age, and 
that in " all our born days," we never 
heard one school-boy call another " my 
Lord !" There is a story to the purpose 
told of Byron's early days, but as every 
one we are sure must know it, we shall not 
repeat it. 

Our hero having committed what a 
German would consider a very tolerable 
" scandal," that is, having jumped out of 
his window one fine night, and afterwards 
pitched very coolly into a horse-pond one 
of his school-fellows who had discovered 
on him, and had him stopped, is of course 
licenced to leave school ; and next day he 
proceeds to Norrington Castle, the old 
family mansion. Our author is not one of 
those who " babble of green fields ;*' in 
fact, he seems to have run rather too 
much into the other extreme, and cau- 
tiously to avoid description ; accordingly, 
we can say little of Norrington Castle, 
except that there not being a soul there 
but a housekeeper and a few servants, our 
hero " found sufficient time for rumination, 
and if a poet, might have composed son- 
nets in abundance, shut up in an old castle, 
or wandering through • love-inspiring 
walks,' or gloomy woods ; but happening 
unfortunately, to be no chosen child of the 
muses, I bad nothing to do, pour passer le 
temps, but to bite my nails, pickmy teeth, 
and anoint for whiskers, or recline on a 
sofa, admire the family pictures, and curse 
the weather." A propos to anointing for 
whiskers, as we understand this is becom- 
ing a favourite pastime with the rising 
generation, and doubtless has contributed 
towards forming those hideous masses, 
which now deform the human face divine, 
we would wish to recommend an oil we 
sometime since saw advertised, the vir- 
tues of which are so great, " that if one 
do but rub with it an old deal box, it will 
become a hair trunk before morning." 

While remaining at the hall, '-doing 
rustic," as he himself would express it, 
our hero is waited upon by some of his 
country neighbours. He seems to have 
quite a genius for renowning, for when the 
Vicar, with low bow, and sonorous clear 
voice, apologised for not sooner calling on 
his Lordship — 

" ' 1 am happy to see you, Sir,' said I, 
" ' it's devilish dull here.' The Vicar 
stared (at which we don't at all wonder) 
and measured me from head to foot." 

His Lordship, after returning from a 
visit to the Vicarage, where he has a 
curious adventure with the gude wife, 
falls into a fit of moralising, and entertains 



* Vide Mr. E. 0. A — n's report of his own concert in the " Evening Packet," 
which he concludes by telling us, that the overture to Guill. Tell is sublime, and its 
effect as executed on " twelve simultaneous piano. fortes'' was astounding. Nobody 
can doubt the latter assertion. 

t Need we refer to Singeing Long's patients ? 
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us with a short chapter on dreams. It is 
brief, but shows more reflection than our 
author's generally light and volatile style 
would argue him to possess. We .shall give 
the Statesman's Dream, as an example : 

•' The Statesman, child of ambition, 
sinks to rest, after many a wearying bour 
of anxiety, and many a pang of disap- 
pointment for public favour lost ; his 
waking thoughts embodied in imaginary 
forms fleet before him ; those scenes that 
in reality he would wish to act in, pass in 
succession; the. sycophant cringing, 
kneels t the mob snout the praises of their 
leader; but when he speaks, all is still; 
the fate of thousands haugsupon his lips; 
he soars aloft pa the wings of triumph ; 
he perches on the mount of earthly gran- 
deur ; rests on the long-wished-for top of 
ambition's ladder ; but hold I a mitt ob- 
scures the scene $ it vanishes away ; he 
starts in amazement up, looks around him, 
and finds it was but A dream." 

He is rather hard on the poor attorneys, 
whom he dismisses with a " bah — bow 
should I guess his Satanic majesty's vo- 
taries' dreams." The young lady's is very 
good, and we can sympathise with her 
disappointment, when " the happy lover 
is in ecstasy — his eyes glitter joy — they 
become brighter ; the lustre is too over- 
powering ; it awakes you ; and you find— 
pash — mamma holding a candle looking at 
her sleeping grown-np baby, and the rest 
was but— ah me 1 — a bream." 

Of all his neighbours, we are not sure 
that Sir Gilbert Eyre, has not most caught 
our fancy. His epitaph on his wife, is 
equally pithy and laconic t— "She was a 
good woman in her time, and as she is 
dead, rest her soul !" 

In returning Sir Gilbert's visit, our 
hero is shown into the drawing-room—- 
"It was empty,, there being only a sickly 
looking girl of sixteen, in the act of 
drawing, sitting at a table at the farther 
extremity of the room. Of all things in 
the world, a girl not yet published, is a 
species of animal I abhor— with their 
awkward ways, their blushing fits, their 
astonished staring eyes; besides, they, 
unsophisticated beings, believe every 
thing one says, which is, to a degree, 
vexations and troublesome. It is quite 
sufficient to put one to an immediate 
flight, to catch but a glimpse of any of the 
race. The above-mentioned member of 
this terrifying crew, was introduced by 
the name of Miss Eyre. She rose, and in 
attempting to curtsey, upset the chair; 
I— I suffered her to take it up again. 
Had it been an approachable person, I 
should not have proved myself so ungal* 
lent." 

Sir Gilbert's Lady undoubtedly occu- 
pies the place of heroine, though con- 
trary to the general scheme of modern 



novels, she is neither wooed nor won by 
the hero. In fact, he seems to have 
bestowed his admiration too generally, or 
to have kept too much of it for himself, 
to be in much danger of falling in love — 
to which, soil dit en passant, there is a 
very pretty apostrophe, to which we par- 
ticularly invite the attention of all senti- 
mental young ladies. 

We think ft no email proof of our au- 
thor's skill in drawing and supporting 
characters, that though Ihework has little 
or no plot in the legitimate sense of the 
word, yet the interest is fully supported 
and increased to the very lastehapter. 

The funeral scene is good and well de- 
scribed, but we own we scarcely expected, 
tbat.-our hero should be so very philoso- 
phical, as after a few expressions of feel- 
ing, and, we. must say, good moral retloc- 
tioas, to come down stairs and commence 
quizzing his brother-in-law, Mr. Chol- 
moudely. 

To kill time until he is of age, the 
young Earl takes the usual tour, with 
about the usual stock of adventures. He 
" picks up" a man who was drowning in 
the lake of Geneva, and " picks up," 
horrid bore I some old English acquaint- 
ance of the Hobbs-kind, whilst " doing" 
classical and romantic in the Vatican. 
We suppose it was in Italy, bis Lordship 
acquired the habit which seems to have 
ever after remained with him, of swearing 
" by Jove.'? We believe " Pet Baoce," 
is the more allowed form of. exclamation 
with our Transalpine neighbour*) when 
they may occasionally wish: to be ener- 
getic 

The whole of the birth-day fftte, SBems 
to be one on which our author "has spent 
some pains. The dinner scene is suffi- 
ciently ludicrous, though rather carica- 
tured, end it is {allowed by speeches, 
which we remUg think might have been de- 
livered by the " hereditary^legislatOTB," 
in whose mouths they are placed. It is 
Goldsmith, we think, who speaking of a 
work from which be has extracted some 
fact, says, " the work, from which it was 
taken, has some good marks of veracity, 
for it ia very learned, and very ee.ll, and 
it is written by a person, noted, if not for 
truth, at least for want of invention." 
But we find we must bring our notice to 
a close, in order to observe the due pro- 
portions between it and the work under 
observation. There are a few little affec- 
tations in our author's language, which 
we should suppose his good sense will 
induce him to correct, if his enter- 
taining work should reach a second edi- 
tion. One of these is his nse of the verb 
" to do," " to do luncheon," " to do 
author," " doing apologetic," Ac. may 
be fashionable slang, bat does not strike 
us as good English. He has also a habit 
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of exiling the ladies the "shea" of a 
family. But these are trifling faults, and 
easily remedied. 

We now take leave of our author and 
his literary coop d'essai, and hope that 
he will yet redeem his promise of continu- 
ing the adventures of the amusing puppy 
" Norrington." 

The Battle ofClmtarf, an Historical Poem, 
and other Poems. By P. Eifte. Esq. 
Dublin i 1830. 

tVe know not a subject better calculated 
to inspire the boldest effort of the epic 
muse, or one more rife with incidents 
peculiarly fitted to throw life and anima- 
tion into every line that might be written, 
than that chosen by Mr. Eifle. The 
descent of the Danes on our coasts— the 
destructive arid desolating warfare which 
they carried on for so many years— the 
plundering of the monasteries and schools 
of learning throughout the country, and 
the heroic manner in which many of the 
chieftains defended their possessions 
against those lawless invaders— and their 



final overthrow at the battle of Clontarf, 
by the gallant Brian Boirhoime, These, 
with many other equally interesting 
particulars, we expected to have found 
boldly described in a poem bearing 

the litis of the little work before us 

But Mr. KiflVs muse is certainly not fitted 
for such a task; and, therefore, we find 
instead of a glowing description, a tame 
spiritless production, decidedly quite un- 
worthy of the theme in hand. The " other 
poems 1 ' are scarcely a shade higher in 
character ; take for example the following 
stanza from a poem entitled "The Broken 
Heart." 

And thus is pride a barrier to onr woes-— 
Calm* it the surface when beneath we fret, 
And like thed&m'rf upflond, griefs nightly throes 
Break thro* restraint, and. overthrow the let 
High principle against, at day-light tet ;— 
Ay, wnetl the darkness- comes, the thunder- gust 
Of thought, bang* o'er, pen I op, nor loosened yet, 
Until tome p&ug ignites it— Then it must 
Bieali, and our sorrow*, thro? the brain, are rain- 
like thrust ! 

Perhaps some of our readers may be 
able to understand this— we confess it is 

too sublime for us. 
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'Eitraardinrtrxt Cmm$.- — About two 
miles from the city of Kilkenny, in the 
neighbourhood of th* Park-house of the 
Donroore family, occupied' by the Dokeof 
Ormond , are a number of caves, as curious 
perhaps, as any mentioned ia history— 
those of Antiparos, in the Archipelago, 
excepted. They are thus described by a 
visitor to them t 

" After a difficult descent of about one 
hundred feet, the entrance into this sub- 
teranean world is gained. The appear- 
ance -of the first cavern is uncommonly 
awful, and gives rise to the idea of a Go- 
thic structure, grand in ruin. The solem- 
nity of this place is not a little increased 
in its effect by contrast with the gaiety of 
those scenes which present themselves on 
every side previous to our entering it. 
The floor is uneven, and stones or rocks of 
various size are scattered over it. The 
sides are composed of ragged rock, in 
some parts covered with moss, and in others 
curiously frosted ; and from the arched 
roof several huge rocks project, that seem 
to threaten instant ruin. The circumfer- 
ence of this cave is not less than two-hun- 
dred feet, and itsheigbt above fifty. There 
's a small, but continual dropping of water 
from the ceiling, and a few petrifactions 
resembling icicles. This place has its in- 
habitants, for, on entering it, you are sur- 
prised with a confused noise, occasioned 
ty a multitude of wild pigeons, disturbed 



by your intrusion. From this apartment 
there is a passage to the left, where, by a 
fmaU ascent, a hole is gained-, resembling 
the month of an oven, but larger, which 
introduces yon to a place where, by the 
help of torches, day-light being entirely 
excluded, a surprising scene of monstrous 
stones piled on each other, and chequered 
with various colours, tremendous rocks, 
and an infinity of stalactites, presents it- 
self. Nature, one wonld imagine, designed 
the first cave as a preparative for what re- 
mains to be seen : by it the eye is famili- 
arized with uncommon and awful objects, 
and the mind totally fortified against those 
terrors, the natural result of a combination 
of appearances so surprising, terrific, and 
menacing. The spectator flatters him- 
self that he has nothing to behold more 
awful, nor anything snore dangereus to 
meet, than what he finds in the first cavern. 
But he soon discovers his mistake, for the 
bare want of that light which dresses na- 
ture with gaiety , is alone sufficient to render 
the second far more dreadful. In the first 
place he fancies ruin frowns upon hini from 
several parts ? but in this it is more imme- 
diately threatened from a thousand rocks, 
rudely piled on each other, bursting in on 
him from the bending sides, or pendent 
from the roof, while by one false step you 
are dashed to pieces in the precipice be- 
neath. It would indeed be impracticable 
to range over the apartment, had not M- 



